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The Large and Small Hive Question Again. 
BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


In reply to Mr. Davenport’s remarks on page 391,I should 
not have putin the word “further” in my phrase, ‘‘ which 
were further embarrassed.” It did not occur to me until too 
late to correct it, that the most obvious meaning of that ex- 
pression was as Mr. Davenport understood it. Omitting it, 
my meaning would have been (and was, intentionally) that 
these as yet undeveloped colonies in large hives, while devel- 
oping to a proportionate size with their hives, would produce 
an excess of brood and bees over the quantity required by the 
locality, supposing that it was already fully stocked, as I in- 
ferred it to be from Mr. Davenport’s words. Then if these 
large hives were sufficiently numerous, that excess of bees and 
brood might decrease the surplus ‘‘ per colony ” to such an ex- 
tent that it would all go into the brood-chamber in these de- 
veloping (but as yet undeveloped) colonies ; while the colonies 
in small hives, having no room forit below, would store it 
above. I beg Mr. Davenport’s pardon for causing him to con- 
sume his time in refuting what would have been indefensible. 
I appreciate his illustration. 


But I fear he has done the same thing, or else lam not 
able to tell which is the most obvious meaning and which is 
not, of his words on page 231. He there says, ‘‘ they would 
not have secured any more per colony, or as much, if they 
were larger, for there were enough in this yard to gather all, 
and more than there was to be had from it.” My impression 
is, that in the phrase ‘‘ if they were larger,” the word “ they ” 
would have to be limited more if it is to convey the idea ‘‘if 
they were larger and fewer” And a little before he had said, 
‘* Suppose these colonies had been in big hives” (the italics are 
mine). 

But whether the above is obscure or not, we now have his 
assertion—** I have not argued any such thing,” so that point 
is clear. 

But there is another point, in Mr. Davenport’s article on 
page 376, that Ido not understand. After speaking of his 
own unsatisfactory experience with large hives, he says, 
‘But I winter my bees in the cellar altogether. In out-door 
wintering it may be quite different,” after having said in the 
Same article, ‘* do not think the locality makes much differ- 
ence to the specialist about the right size of hive.” But I 
always understood that the locality makes a good deal of dif- 
ference in the methods of wintering. ‘‘ Quite different ” and 
‘not much difference” do not ordinarily mean the same thing. 
As Messrs. Heddon and Aspinwall, in Michigan, and Mr. 








Pond, in Massachusetts, have had good success in out-door 
wintering, there are quite a number of Northern bee-keepers 
left, without going down South, whose success with large 
hives ‘*‘ may be quite different” from Mr. Davenport’s in the 
matter of carrying over most of the bees of a large colony 
from fall to spring. 

So much for Mr. Davenport’s use of language, which he 
will no doubt be able to satisfactorily explain, if he thinks it 
worth while. 

Now while he is on the stand, as it were, I wish he would 














Mr. Chas. E. Parks—See page 504. 


theorize a little, if he can bring himself to it. Has he any 
idea why, in cellar-wintering, the simple fact of there being 
more bees in a hive causes some of them todie off prematurely, 
whereas a smaller number all pull through? 

Again, he says: ‘My experience has been that, as a 
general thing, eight frames are enough for the best queens we 
can get at the present time.” Here is another queer fact, 
which I will not ask him to theorize about, for I don’t believe 
anybody could, without being well versed in biology. It 
amounts to saying that prolificness beyond an 8-frame capac- 
ity, as a general thing, is attended with inferior qualities in 
the offspring. Mr. Davenport may be considered as the dis- 
coverer of a new fact in apiculture, if thisis true. This is 
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too important to let pass without confirmation from as many 
other bee-keepers as possible. It is not the same thing as say- 
ing that prolificness alone is not to be regarded as the chief 
excellence in a queen, which all can understand and admit. I 
had one very prolific queen, but the colony was one of the 
most sluggish I ever saw. She was a daughter of a 5-banded 
queen. I have had other colonies with prolific queens that 
were not, and I should never have supposed from my own ex- 
perience that prolificness generally implied detrimental quali- 
ties. But it may be so. 

But supposing it is so, how does that affect the hive dis- 
cussion ? It is only saying that queens having a tendency to 
produce an abnormal amount of brood are, for some reason 
unknown to us, undesirable, although such brood may be pro- 
duced in the right season. Itis not saying that the majority 
of queens, producing a normal amount of brood in proportion 
to the size of the colony, will not be desirable when said colo- 
nies are large. This, Mr. Davenport admits ‘‘ may” be the 
case when out-door wintering is practiced. (It should be 
noted, in the instance in my experience given on page 368, 
that the amount of brood, while large, was not abnormal in 
proportion to the size of the colony.) 

Mr. Davenport also says: ‘‘I believe that, after a colony 
gets to a certain strength—a strength with the right kind of 
queen—the 8-frame hive gives ample room to develop, and 
they will store as much or more for the same number of work- 
ers as one much larger.” Mr. Davenport here gets down to 
bed-rock. All the superiority of the 8-frame hive must ulti- 
mately rest on this belief. That he himself ‘‘ believes” so, is 
no inconsiderable point in its favor; for as the editor of 
Gleanings says: ‘‘Mr. Davenport isa very large and exten- 
sive bee-keeper, and his statements can be taken asin some 
degree authoritative.” But—should not this be something 
more than a *‘ belief’ if it isever going to be anything more 
than a mystery ? Should it not be demonstrated, if possible ? 
And what are we to make of the “* beliefs” of other large and 
extensive bee-keepers, who prefer the larger hive? Decidedly 
a little rigid theory would not come in amiss here. Nothing 
like reason to support “ belief.” 

I would be glad to have Mr. Davenport point out, if he 
will, any specific objections to those theories which he charac- 
terizes in general as ‘*too deep and complicated.” I will 
fight for the principle of sandwiching theory in with practice, 
for I do not see how the greatest success can be achieved in 
any other way; but still lam not so conceited as to suppose 
that it is impossible for any particular theories to be defective. 


A great mass of undigested material on the capacity 
question has accumulated during the past year. A little the- 
orizing—that is, deduction of principles—is necessary in order 
to get any good out of it. To simply keep adding more ex- 
perience, first on one side, then on the other, leads to no con- 
clusions. My main source of income is bees, andI want to 
know where I am ‘‘at” before accepting even facts without 
scrutiny, which may be misleading. 


The preference for the 8-frame hive by many leading bee- 
keepers is a fact that needs accounting for. I accounted for 
it by supposing that, if the rule is held to that some surplus 
must be had every year from every swarm and every colony, 
the limited capacity necessary for swarms and one-year colo- 
nies led to the use of a small chamber for all; and I might 
have added that another circumstance contributing to the be- 
lief that nearly all colonies in an ordinary apiary are profit- 
able in small chambers only, was the continual undermining 
of the strength of the old colonies by swarming. But do away 
with swarming, and the case is different—all ‘‘ grown-up” col- 
onies, which, by means of their sustained strength furnish the 
queens every inducement to employ their egg-laying capacity 
(whatever that is) at all times, as well as atthe close of the 
season, if given room to do so, and if there is no hitch in the 








wintering to lose advantages already gained. Is jt not & Very 
reasonable supposition, that if eight frames are considered 
just right when swarming is rife, with its parceling Out of 
energy, that it will take more than eight to preserve the , ' 
librium between colonies and hives when it does not cccur > 

The preference for the small chamber is readily enough 
accounted for by supposing that eight frames are enough for 
the average queen. But that is rendered doubtfu!] in localities 
where a larger capacity than the 8-frame averages the same 
proportion of bees at a time when there will be Something for 
them to do—and such localities seem to be rather Sitehie : 
judging from the reports in Gleanings. Either we hayo ala 
not got the right theory, or else the 8-frame hive is not re 
best in all localities. The 8-frameis more common here, ts 
everywhere where the supply-dealer and his standard gop, 


holds sway, but is not preferred by the big bee-men, who ms 
as free from theory and as full of practice as Mr. Davenport 
could wish. 

In short, what Bee-Master calls the ‘convincing | 
of Mr. Davenport, rests on some mysterious facts and belief: 
which, coming from such an authority, might well be conyine. 
ing, were there not already so many discordant facts and opip. 
ions among high authorities; and it seems as if the dis, io t 
would never end, unless principles, as well- as facts, can 
substantiated. Arvada, Colo. 


K 
A Question—Bee-Escape Experietice, Etc, 


BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


Ca 


de 


How long would a man have to study the business opera. 
tions of the simple (?) rural pursuit we call bee-culture, tos 
hedge himself about that his judgment is never over-reached— 
in fewer words, so that ne never makes any mistakes? Who 
can answer this question? I cannot. 

AN EXPERIENCE WITH THE BEE-ESCAPE. 

For five or six years I have used the Reese bee-escape 
(Perhaps it ought to be called after my name, as [ introduced 
the name ‘‘ bee-escape,” when exhibiting a device of the kind 
at the International Bee-Keepers’ Convention held at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in 1881. But I care very little about it. Mr. Joho 
S. Reese, of Winchester, Ky., made the first practical applica- 
tion of the idea—the automatic shifting of bees from one de- 
partment of the hive to the other.) I have used the origina 
cone escape introduced by Mr. Reese, and have used my own 
little trap-door escape, and also the nicely adjusted little 
spring escape introduced by Mr. Porter, and in these years! 
have never met with an accident of any kind to the bees, unt 
this summer. 

During the very warm weather in June I discovered that 
one of my strongest colonies that had a set of Langstroth 
combs above the brood-nest, was becoming crowded for room, 
and being in a hurry about something, I lifted off the heavy 
super, and seeing the combs were ready for the extractor, ! 
adjusted a case of empty combs in the place of the super re 
moved, and on top of this was placed the bee-escape board 
and the full case was tiered on the board in the usual wa) 
and I went about my business, leaving the bees to pass dow 
through the Porter escape at their leisure. I have donel 
same thing hundreds of times. 

Some hours afterward, I passed by the hive and chanced 
to lift the cover of the hive to see if the bees were moving 
down through the escape. It was a sight to see the plight! 
the crowded bees in the super. They were well nigh sufe- 
cated—black and dripping with moisture. They seemed to % 
asphyxiated, when the cover was first removed, but after 4 
littler airing they began to boil up over the edges of the supe! 
dripping wet. The only thing I could do for them was! 
brush them gently from the combs in front of the hive, 40 
leave them to the chances of recovery. This has taught meé 
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vesson that I shall not soon forget. When using a bee-escape 
of any kind, the bees should have ventilation at the top of the 
case or super. 

learned several years ago that when using the Alley 
drone and queen trap, ventilation at the top of the hive was 
ively necessary to guard against the danger of suffoca- 
tion. But I do not use any queen-trap now, as clipped wings 
is the best “trap” for me. 

THE SEASON OF 1895 IN KENTUCKY. 


posit 


After the drouth of last year, well-informed bee-keepers 
expected a light honey-yield in Kentucky this season. The 
white clover crop is an entire failure, but what bee-forage we 
have has yielded nectar liberally, and we have taken some 
honey of fair quality. Isay ‘‘some honey,” for in fact the 
crop of honey will not be 33 per cent. of an average yield. 

It is decidedly seasonable here now, and has been since 
the first of June, and there is a good outlook for fall flowers. 
There may be better times for the bee-business after this year. 
The questions so terribly tattered and worn about the size of 
hives, and depth of frames, and ‘‘ sitch,” have little fascination 
to many of us who yearn for the return of the good honey sea- 
sons of the past. 

Notwithstanding a constant income of nectar this season 
—plenty for breeding purposes—our queens have not filled 
their combs chock-full of brood as they usually do under like 
circumstances. I cannot account for this without believing 
that the long, hard winter and bad stores injured the queens, 
and made them less prolific. 


KEEPING EMPTY COMBS WHEN NOT IN USE. 


Let me name a problem here, for those persons who know 
a great deal about impracticable things, and especially for the 
practical bee-keepers: Give us the best, cheapest, cleanly 
way to preserve empty combs when notin use. I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping worms out of a lot of combs this season, by 
spraying them with (stove) gasoline. This kills immediately 
every worm it touches, and when it evaporates it leaves no 
odor behind. I have saved another lot of combs by simply 
filling the cells with fine, dry salt. 

Combs that bees perish upon, in the early or late spring, 
need immediate attention to keep the worms from destroying 
them early in the season. Those that have been exposed to 
the cold all winter need no attention until the hot season sets 
in. Such combs I have saved an indefinite length of time by 
storing them in cotton bags, and tying them up tightly. We 
want light on this subject. 

Christiansburg, Ky., July 19. 
[If I mistake not, Dr. Gallup has a method of taking care 


of empty combs, which he is invited to describe. Others, of 
course, are requested to give their ways of doing it.—Eprror. | 


3k 
What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


PHACELIA.—On page 470, phacelia gets quite a ‘send 
off.” I believe you may set it down as a fixed rule, that when 
a plant has no other value than as a honey-plant, it isn’t 
worth while to talk much about it unless it be for waste land. 
Phacelia is quite a pretty flower, and as such has been culti- 
vated at least 50 years, but I doubt if any one in this country 
will ever have a chance to tell what its honey is like. I very 
much doubt if any one in Germany has ever got enough from 
it to be able to furnish a sample of pure phacelia honey. 


STINGING OF BEEs.—‘‘ Are you sure, Bro, Abbott? I 
think I'd stand by that statement of the British Bee Journal 
(page 473), that a bee never volunteers an attack, save in the 
‘mmediate neighborhood of its hive, but I think I’d leave off 
the clause, “and even then never without some reason.” For 
the average apiary generally has some bees in it that will sting 








with no other reason than that you’ve come pretty close to the 
hives. It might be well also to carry around with the state- 
ment an explanation that the neighborhood of a cross colony 
is sometimes quite extended. But unless you pinch a bee, I 
don’t believe it ever stings unless ,it thinks it’s defending its 
hive. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS.—On reading that item on page 
470, I felt like starting for a certain printing-office with a 
big stick. I was restrained by the fact thatthe mistake might 
have been all my own, after all. In the item about introduc- 
ing queens, in the sentence next the last, please add so as to 
make it read, ‘‘ The caged queens were taken care of all right, 
but the free queen of the colony was killed.” On further 
thought, I’m pretty sure the mistake was made at this end of 
the line. [It was my fault, Doctor. Your ‘end of the line” 
is all right.—Enzrror. | 





ONTARIO ASSOCIATION.—That membership of 176, as 
given on page 476, is pretty good proof that a good member- 
ship can be obtained by the right plans, and we better change 
our plans on this side the line. 


Wuy Bers Swarm.—I have received the following from 
Mr. F. C. Morrow, of Wallaceburg, Ark.: 


Dr. MILLER:—On page 359%, you ask why bees swarm. 
Well, I know, but you don’t know that I know, and I don’t 
know that you will believe me when I tell you. 

To begin, bees desire a plurality of queens, but the queens 
seem tosay: ‘‘I, thy queen, am a jealous queen.” I guess 
_you have the idea we!] settled in your mind that bees want 
only one queen, but you must change, for I can safely intro- 
duce two or more queens at the same time toone colony, by 
using excluders, so you see the bees do not object, but the 
queens are full of nest jealousy. 

Another thing you must know: The bees love their queen 
above all things else—yes, after they have toiled all their life 
and laid up much stores, they are willing to leave it all and 
take the old queen and start anew. 

Doctor, there is another thing I wish you to know: 
know nothing about laying up stores for winter—al] 
about it, they are very greedy. 

Queen-cells are the cause of swarming, but what causes 
queen-cells ? Well, let us reason (but don’t forget greediness 
and plurality). A bee comes in panting with a heavy load of 
honey, and every sister wants to know where it came from; 
the loaded bees says, ‘‘ Down on the creek there isa million 
times more basswood honey than we can all gather. What 
will we do about it? We will feed mother high, and get her 
to lay millions of eggs. Yes, but she can’t possibly lay nearly 
enough eggs. Well, we will go to work and rear more queens. 
Mother will object, but there are plenty of us, and we can 
manage that.” So the work goes on for about eight days. 


As long as there is but one center for love, we have 
union; but now what? The old queen has left off egg-laying, 
and is using every effort to destroy the young queens. (Some 
wise men say she is only getting herself light, so she can fly 
easily.) So we see discord take the place of union—‘'a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” A council is held, and 
the decision is that those that love the old queen must take 
her and leave, as the cells cannot be removed. 


Doctor, if bees rear queens only for the purpose of swarm- 
ing, the old queen would stayin the old hive, and a swarm 
would issue for each and every young queen reared; and 
there would be a week or so between the ages of the young 
queens. Bees do not rear queens for the purpose of swarm- 
ing, but swarm to save the queens. 

Scarcity of forage will destroy the desire for a plurality 
of queens. I’. C. Morrow. 


Bees 
there is 


I don’t know, Friend Morrow, I don’t know. Some things 
look your way, and then again there are things that look the 
other way. Bees may be very anxious for queens, sometimes, 


but:it hardly looks like it when you take away their queen 
and put in another and they promptly ball her to death. 

I think you’re right that bees don’t store honey for the 
sake of having a supply the following winter—they just store 
it for the fun of the thing. 

So the flood of honey makes the bees want more queens so 
But if you were here you'd have to get 


as to rear more bees ? 
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another theory for my bees, for some of them are making 
preparations for swarming (June 14) when they are almost 
on the verge of starvation, not a pound of honey in the hive, 
and no prospect of any immediate improvement. 


If bees swarm to save the queens, suppose youn try this: 
Introduce two or more queens by means of excluders, then re- 
move the excluders and seeif they'll swarm tosave the queens. 
I don’t know, I don’t know. Marengo, III. 

K 


An Experience with Kingbirds. 
BY J. A. NASH. 


Perhaps I am only writing something that has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, when I allude to his royal high- 
ness, the Kingbird—Tyrannus intrepidus ; but as I most 
heartily despise this feathered rascal, if Bro. York will give 
me the space in which to do so, I will abuse him to my heart's 
content. 

To start fair, I wish to say that I love all of God’s crea- 
tures that are friends of man, and useful to him, but I have 
little use for birds or beasts of prey. Now I presume the rea- 
son this little bird received its high-sounding name was be- 
cause some one saw it driving a hawk away from its nest— 
they often do this; so does the blackbird, and several other 
small birds. 

Years ago the kingbirds held full sway in my apiary, 
along with the wrens, robins, bluebirds and others of the deni- 
zens of the wood, that will be so friendly with usif we will 
only let them, and they (the kingbirds) devoured my bees ac- 
cording to the dictates of their hardened little hearts. I snip- 
ped the heads off of several witha rifle, but found nothing to 
convince me that they eat bees, except afew drones. I felt 
guilty, and looked up and down the road to make sure no one 
had seen me killing the pretty creatures, buried the bodies of 
the slain, and for years after I was a staunch friend of 
Tyrannus. 

Now the above is a fair sample of the way some of us con- 
duct our experiments. 

Three or four years ago I was nailing hives near the api- 
ary, and noticed a kingbird swooping through the cloud of 
bees that came dropping down at the fronts of the hives near 
by, heavily laden with the first honey of spring. My eyesight 
was good, and I was satisfied that the bird was catching bees, 
and the only bees to catch that early in the spring were work- 
ers. You see the result of the experiment years ago satisfied 
me that drones were the game which he was hunting, but this 
time there was no mistake, sure. Again the rifle came into 
service, and again a feathered ‘‘ king” lost his crown. What 
was my amazement to find the crop of this bird entirely 
empty! Now I knew the little pirate had been robbing the 
** merchant vessels ” of the apiary, but where was his plunder ? 
I thought of Josh Billings’ saying, that ‘‘ Eney fule kood steel, 
but it took a wise chap to hide.” 

Soon another kingbird perched on a convenient branch of 
a cherry-tree, and again the swooping tactics were exhibited— 
a rush and areturn to his perch. This was keptupa long 
time, and I was about to fire at him when he ruffled his feath- 
ers, shook himself a little, and ejected a mass of something 
from his mouth, which landed on the flat roof of a hive be- 
neath. Then I fired and picked him up; a knife slit showed 
the crop practically empty, while on the hive-cover was a mass 
of crushed worker-bees much larger than I should have 
thought so small a bird could have held. 

Well, the mystery was solved; I had never fired at the 
right time before, it seems, and had only secured birds that 
were catching the honey-laden drones as they were leaving 
the hive for an outing, or else had killed them after they had 
disgorged their prey. Since that time I have found them with 
their crops filled with dead bees, and have several times used 





Sse 
them as moving targets as they caught bees on the Pe 
bloom. I keep a gun handy to my work, and often \jj) a balt 
dozen in one forenoon, as they are very plentiful here. c 

From a clipping in a recent paper, I learn that the De. 
partment of Agriculture is preparing Bulletins oy sever 
varieties of birds, including the kingbird, stating in the Case 
of this latter one that they do not catch bees, as many bee. 
keepers suppose. I fear their experiments were (|ike my first 


one) conducted on a wrong basis. Monroe, Iowa 








Notes Comments, 
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Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo, 








Mr, Chas, E. Parks—A Tribute to His Menory, 


‘‘A ruddy drop of manly blood 

The surging sea outweighs; 
The world uncertain comes and goes, 
The lover rooted stays.”—merson. 


The late Charles E. Parks was born in Morreau, Saratog, 
county, N. Y., September 12, 1846. He had the advantage 
of an early education, as he attended Glens Falls Academy, 
and later the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. His after life 
showed that the time spent in school was not wasted. He 
seems to have selected the profession of civil engineering, by: 
for some reason he gave it up and went back into the school. 
room—not as a student, but as ateacher. He taught in his pa. 
tive State for a short time, but at the age of 26 he, like many 
another pushing young man, came west, looking for larger and 
better opportunities. For a time he continued to find them jy 
the school-room, us his settlement was in Garnett, Kans.; then, 
making another move, went further west, accepting the posi- 
tion of Superintendent of Public Schools at Golden, Col., and 
subsequently held the same position in Denver. After teach- 
ing for a number of years, he returned to his native State, 
possibly drawn there by the memories of some of his early 
associations. 

Mr. Parks’ experience as a teacher made an impression on 
him which remained with him all his life. It gave him a poise 
of character and an ability to govern and control men which 
was of great value to him in his future undertakings. He 
surely did not leave the school-room because his teaching was 
a failure, for anyone who knows the necessary qualifications of 
a successful teacher would have picked him out as peculiarly 
suited to that work. He had progressive ideas in teaching. An 
education with him did not consist in cramming facts into the 
minds of children as a mother pigeon puts food down the 
throats of her young. His idea of educating a child wast 
teach it to think, and he left the mark of this idea wherever 
he went. It may be readily seen in the lives of the three love: 
ly children he left behind. 


Returning to the Westin 1877, Mr. Parks married Miss 
Lilla, daughter of G. B. Lewis, of Watertown, Wis. At the 
time of his marriage he was engaged in the milling business 
at Westport, Mo., but remained there only a short time, when 
he moved to Watertown, to enter into a partnership with Mr. 
Lewis, his father-in-law, in the manufacture of sash, doors and 
blinds. 

He had now passed the critical point in the history of bis 
life; for it matters not how much experience and education 4 
man may have, his future cannot be fully predicted until he 
has selected and married a wife. A mistake here may over 
throw all that has made for success in the past, just as a 2000 
selection sometimes will correct many a blunder, and be the 
means of starting a very unsuccessfnl man on the road to pros 
perity. I presume I may be permitted to say, as a friend wh 
has enjoyed the hospitality of his home, that Mr. Parks mac 
no mistake when he selected Miss Lewis for his wife. She bas 
proven to be a faithful wife and an ideal mother. It musi 
have been something of a consolation to him, when he found 
that he must leave his children, that he left them in the care 
of a mother who is especially equipped for the increased 00!" 
gations which now rests upon her. 

In 1881 Mr. Parks engaged extensively in the lumbel 
business at various places in the northern part of Wiscons'®, 
and seems to have been quite successful; but, if he had not 
been, his efforts in that direction would not have been in Vall: 
for he was now gathering information which was of grea! 
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ai ee him in the enterprise which has made him known to | 
and which entitles him to honorable mention | 
interested in the advancement of scientific api- | 


value 
bee-keepers, 
among those 
ity , . 
5 ‘the fall of 1884 he returned to Watertown and re- 
sumed his relations with the firm of Lewis & Parks, which 
now entered extensively into the business of manufacturing 
apiarian supplies. 
agement until it became one among the largest in the world, 
engaged in the exclusive manufacture of a special line of im- 
plements used in the apiary, namely, hives and sections. They 
have manufactured other lines of goods, but have made these 
a specialty. I presume I will be safe in saying that there is no 
country in the habitable globe where modern apiculture is 
prosperous in which their goods are not known. 


In 1890, through the work of some reckless boys, the en- | 


tire plant was destroyed by fire. The business was now incor- 
porated under the name of G. B. Lewis Co., and Mr. Parks 
was made secretary, treasurer and general manager, he own- 
ing one-half of the stock of the company. They rebuilt their 
factory on a much larger scale, and put in new and improved 
machinery, since which time, under the management of Mr. 
Parks, the business has pushed steadily forward and kept 
abreast of the times. 

Mr. Parks had a robust and vigorous constitution, but 
about a year ago his health began to fail. He was forced to 
quit business and devote his entire time and energies in an ef- 
fort to regain, if possible, what he had lost. This, however, 
was not the first time that he realized that he did not have that 


I doubt if he ever opened a hive which contained bees, but he 
had inventive genius and keen perceptive faculties, saw quick- 
ly what was needed, and what the people wanted. However, 
there is no question but what certain imperfections may be 
found in some of his apiarian inventions, growing out of the 
simple fact that there are some things about a bee-hive which 


| can be learned only by actual work in the apiary, 
The business steadily grew under his man- | 


Mr. Parks had traveled extensively, having made two trips 
to Europe and many to different parts of the United States in 
the interest of the various enterprises in which he was inter- 
ested. While he has been successful in the manufacture of 
ne | supplies, yet the bulk of the fortune which he left be- 
hind him was made out of his numerous inventions of machinery, 
etc. Ido not know what he realized out of it, but from an 
intimate knowledge of its great value in many ways, I con- 
sider his patents on his basket box, and the machinery by 
which it is manufactured, worth nearly half a million dollars, 
as it was patented in Europe and Canada as well as in the 
United States. 

It may be inferred from this that he was successful in 
business, and he deserved to be, as all that he left behind him 
was made by honest toil, push and energy. He was not only 
successful in business, but he had found a place in the hearts 
of those who knew him best, of which any man might be 
proud. The following extract from a letter from one of the 
employes of the factory will tell the story better than I can: 


‘*Mr. Parks had the esteem and good-will of any and al! 
who have ever been in his employ. He was plain and demo 
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Establishment of the G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


vigor of constitution which he had once possessed; for he said 
to the writer in a confidential conversation about three years 
ago that he felt that he must soon give up business and devote 
more time to recreation, or he should break down. Perhaps, 
if he had carried out his plans at that time, he might yet be 
with us, but of course we cannot tell. His malady was one, 
Bright’s disease, so called to conceal our ignorance, which un- 
der medical treatment generally proves fatal. 

He left his business last fall, went to Florida, had the best 
of care, and the benefit of skilled medical attendance, but he 
gradually grew weaker, and in the spring his friends, with 
great care and attention, succeeded in bringing him back to 
his home. On the morning of July 1 he quietly closed his 
eyes to this life; only, I trust, to open them on a richer and 
better life, untrammelled by the limitations of purely material 
surroundings. 

Mr. Parks was in many respects a remarkable man. He 
was quiet in hismanner; modest in his demeanor; and was a 
man of few words, as I knew him in a business experience of 
ven or twelve years. He was open-hearted and plain spoken; 
detesting every form of sham and pretense. He believed in 
God and immortality; but religion to him was a personal mat- 
ter, which he never paraded before the public, and of which he 
never spoke to the writer but once during all of his intimate 
acquaintance with him. He was a Mason in good standing, 
and was laid to rest according to the forms of that body, by 
the lodge to wh‘-h he belonged. He was full of dry wit and 
enjoyed a joke; .7as true to his friends, and was as tender as a 
child. The last time I ever saw him was as he stood beside 
Mr. Newman, bathing his head, when, after his long talk in 
the meeting of the North American, Mr. Newman was taken 
sick in the hall of the hotel where the World’s Fair meeting of 
the convention was held. 

If I am correct, Mr. Parks never owned a colony of bees,and 





cratic in his manner, and always had a word for everyone. As 
to his genial good humor and wit, I need hardly say anything 
about that, in as much as you have had opportunity to judge 
for yourself. All of his employes were truly sorry to learn 
that the strong, and apparently well man, who left them last 
fall had come home to die, and it was with true sympathy that 
they attended the last services that could be rendered to him. At 
his request his remains were borne 4o their last resting place 
by six of the oldest employes—or ‘boys,’ as he was wont to call 
them.” 


It seems hard to be cut down in the prime of life when 
there is such great need of loyal, energetic men and women, 
but I am sure that I am safe in saying that his life has not 
been in vain. The business with which he was connected has 
lost a pushing and successful manager; the community has 
lost a valuable citizen; those who knew him well have lost a 
true and faithful friend; his three children have lost a kind 
and indulgent father; and the faithful wife has lost more than 
anyone can know, who has not passed through the same trials 
and had the same experience. Yet all of these may find con- 
solation in the fact that he did all he could to make for him- 
self a name and an honorable place among those who are 
faithful to the duties which the experiences of life laid upon 
them. EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


—~+ + > 


The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ‘* Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It isthe latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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Questions gq? Answers, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct.] 


When to Introduce Queens—Changing Queens. 


1. What month of the year is best to introduce queens ? 
2. Is it good policy to change queens annually? « 
M. R. G. 


ANSWERS.—1. Almost any time when bees are flying, and 
perhaps no better time than this time of year. 

2. I don’t believe it pays to change as often as once a 
year. Some seem to taink it pays to change as often as once 
in two years, and some think it is better to leave the changing 
entirely to the bees. 

> - © + ie 


Keeping Drones Out of the Sections. 


How can I prevent drones from going into my sections ? 
My bees are doing finely. They have not swarmed yet. 
There was a great loss of bees in this section of the country 
last spring. G. E. L. 
Avon, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—Why do you want to keep them out of the sec- 
tions ? I never do anything to keep drones out of my sections. 
But if you don’t want yours in sectons, all you need do is to 
put a queen or drone excluder under your super. 
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Getting Bees to Work in the. Super. 


I have one colony that won’t work in the super. They 
have filled the brood-frames, and bracing them together. 
What is best to do with them ? P. =. oa 


ANSWER.—You might extract from the best filled frames. 
If you want the honey put above, put in the super some comb 
or brood. Just how you will do that depends on whatis in 
the super. If sections, put a pieceof comb or brood in one of 
the sections. Perhapsit may help to uncap at the same time 
some of the brood-frames that are filled with honey. 
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Questions on Comb Foundation Making. 


1. I have been getting foundation from the A. I. Root Co. 
Freight and duty on this side add considerably to their in- 
voiced prices. I can buy wax here at one shilling per pound. 
Should I not preferably make my own foundation ? 

2. But is not much skill and practice required to enable 
one to turn out a fairly good article of foundation ? 

3. What sort of mill or machine would you recommend ? 
The Given or the old cylindrical style ? 

4. What is the cost of the Given ? 

5. Should I require two machines, i. e., one for brood and 
one for surplus? 

6. Through whom could { get a good second-hand mill ? 
There are many who have bought mills, found them trouble- 
some to work, and so discarded their use. 

This isa poor country for the bee-business. Frequent and 
prolonged drouths make it a very precarious occupation here. 
We have only one really choice-flavored white honey, and the 
shrub which produces it blossoms only once every four years. 
Some years, in a few favored spots, a coarse flavored brown 
honey is produced, and sells at 5 pence per pound. Syrup, in 
tins (quality glucose) makes even that almost unsalable. 

S. A. DEACON. 

Mossel Bay, South Africa, June 13. 


ANSWERS.—1. Not knowing what freight and duty 
amounts to, I can only guess, and should sayif freight and 
duty double the cost of the foundation, it might be worth 
while for you to make your own foundation. 

2. Skill and practice make much difference, but others 
have gained skill by practice, and so can you. 

3 and 4. I think the Given is not now offered for sale. 
The nearest that comes to it is the Rietsche, whichis quite 
popular in Germany, and itis claimed thatit is very easily 
operated. The A. 1. Root Co. say they have tried it, and that 





itis unsatisfactory, but I have never seen any objections mad 
against itin the German bee-journals. I don’t know whether 
any but the roller foundation mills are now made in t} ng 
try, and I know nothing about the cost of the Given, 


5. The same machine by being differently geared y, 
make foundation of different weights. 


6. T hardly believe there are many second-hand mjj}< for 
sale. They have found their way into the hands of mey whe 
are quietly making foundation for their own use, and perhans 
some for their neighbors. Occasionally I see a second-han, 
mill offered by the A. I. Root Co., and that might be your how 
chance. : 


Kind wishes for your success in your faroff African } 


1is COun- 
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Linden in the South. 


I have received the following note: 


Dr. MILLER: —The next time anybody asks you how fy 
South basswood or linden grows, tell him you don’t know, | 
will take off 1,500 pounds of section honey from the encloseg, 
about June 20. Iam near the line of the 30th degree north 
latitude, 58 miles north of Houston. H. C. Locerys. 

Howth Station, Tex., June 12. 


ANSWER.—Accompanying the note was a sample of up. 
mistakable linden leaves and flowers. So it seems clear that 
linden flourishes as far south as latitude 30, and I don’t know 
how much farther. In the same envelope was also a sample 
of something that looked like vermicelli, but it was probably 
the same thing as Florida moss, so that I could see that bass. 
wood grew where things of a hot climate grew. 


—— - © - 


Wintering on Sugar Syrup—Queen Mating—Young Bees 
Playing. 





1. Will bees winter on sugar syrup alone without pollen? 

2. At swarming time, after the old queen has gone witha 
swarm, does the newly-hatched queen mate with the drone 
before she comes out with a swarm, or afterwards ? 

3. What is meant by alot of bees coming out at noon 
every day, and then all going back at once? 

SUBSCRIBER 

ANSWERS.—1. They’ll get through the winter all right, 
but when it comes to flying and rearing brood in the spring 
they must have pollen. They’re pretty likely to have enough 
pollen, even if they are so scarce of honey that they havet 
be fed. 

2. If the colony casts a second swarm, the young quee! 
not fertilized till the time of swarming, or later. 


> 


5. That’s the play-spell of the bees too young to be field: 
workers. They’re taking exercise. 


ee eee 


Getting Extra Combs Built—Introducing Queens—Old or 
Young Bees Swarming—Wintering in a Dugout. 


Three years ago this month I bought 15 colonies of bees 
and commenced bee-keeping, and in order to avoid troubling 
other folks by too much asking of questions, and stil] wishing 
the benefit of their experience, I bought three or four be 
books, and subscribed for two bee-papers; but now | wish t 
know something that I do not find in the bee-books, and 
not remember ever seeing in the papers. 

1. I havea No. 1 queen, andif I have the good luck! 
get her through next winter, I wish to rear queens from her 
to requeen all my colonies. I have arranged some rood 
frames for nuclei colonies, the same size as my other frames 
(Langstroth size), which I wish drawn out and filled wit! 
comb where they can be left for the bees to winter on, and 
full of brood by the time I shall want them in the spring, 
my swarms are all off and hived. I hardly know how to get 
itdone. If I should take six frames from the center o! t 
brood-nest (leaving the two outside oaes) and put them 
upper story, being sure that the queen was left below, put 
new frames (filled with foundation) in their place, put ¢ 
queen-excluder and the upper story above, would the Dees 
stay below with the queen, and fill up the new frames, 
sert her and go above with the brood and rear another quee! 


2. Can I, three or four days after acolony has cast , 
swarm, cut out all queen-cells and safely introduce a ‘ay! 
queen ? 


8. Is it usually the old or the young bees that go with 
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ewarm? I have always heard and supposed that it was the 
d bees that went out. ; 

The queen that I wish to breed from is a yellow one, 
bought of a breeder in Illinois, and put into a colony of blacks 
where there was not over two quarts of bees, and perhaps 1 3¢ 
or two frames of brood; introduced May 31, and July 16 she 
ied off a large swarm of her own bees, now and then a black 
one amongst them, but I noticed there were as many, if not 
more, black bees left in the old hive than there were of hers. 


4. I winter my bees in a dugout at the foot of a bluff. It 
ic 8x16 feet, dug 23¢ feet deep at the front, and 7¢ feet at 
the back. A frame 7 feet high built in the hole, boarded up 
on the outside, an oak timber laid over the center lengthwise, 
and roofed over with two-inch plank, and covered up with the 
dirt thrown out in digging it, and whitewashed inside. I have 
wintered bees init two winters. Last winter I lost 4 colonies 
out of 34 (troubled some with diarrhea). Ventilator is in the 
center of the roof, 3}¢x6 inches, inside measure. Will it be 
sufficient to winter 55 colonies ? S. L. 

Jarrett, Minn., July 23. 


Answers.—1. If I understand you rightly, you want to 
have combs built now, so they will be ready to be used for 
nuclei next year. I don’t know just why you want to do that, 
for whenever you want to make nuclei the combs will be all 
ready in the hives from which you draw your brood. Then 
the colonies from which you draw will build fresh combs on 
the foundation given them. Still, they will do better on full 
combs than on foundation, and if you wish, you can have the 
combs drawn out nuw. 

In the plan you propose, I think the bees would be dis- 
tributed above and below, some of them taking care of the 
brood and some of them staying with the queen. Generally 
they would be satisfied not to rear a queen above, I think. But 
they will be rather slow at drawing out the foundation, and 
the queen will sometimes sulk for several days without laying. 


You will get them to make combs for you a good deal 
more rapidly by putting the frames of brood over another 
colony. Indeed, you may perhaps get the best work done by 
taking away every comb they have, leaving nothing but foun- 
dation in the hive. But if honey is not yielding you must feed. 
In any case they’ll not do much at building comb without 
feeding, if the flowers are not yielding. 

2. You can introduce a queen then, but you must count 
on some risk. 

3. All sorts, from the veterans with ragged wings to the 
babies that can hardly fly. 

4. I suppose it will winter all. it will hold, only when you 
putin a greater number of colonies they will need more ven- 
tilation than a smaller number. The increase of ventilation 
must be without making too strong a draft directly upon any 
of the colonies. 
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Wintering on Eight Frames—Mixing of Bees. 


My pa bought one Italian colony of bees on an 8-frame 
Langstroth hive in the spring of 1894. He increased them 
to 10, and wintered them all right. He now has 18 colonies. 


1. Will they winter in 8-frame hives made of 1-inch lum- 
ber, in this latitude (southeastern Kentucky) ? 

2. How shall we manage to keep our Italians from mixing 
with the old blacks that are scattered all though this part of 
the country ? 

3. Would you advise wintering the bees allin the lower 
story, and shutting them down from the upper story ? 

Evans, Ky. P 

ANSWERS.—1. A great many colonies have been wintered 
on no more than 8 Langstroth frames, the only trouble being 
that you must watch close in the spring to feed if the bees 
run short. 

“. You can’t doit. They will mix. You can get fresh 
stock from time to time, and thus keep a little nearer the 
mark than if you leave them entirely to themselves. 

’ O. That depends somewhat upon circumstances in each 
individual case. Perhaps they will do full as well to allow 
them the two stories. 


a 
Little Field-Work to be Done? 





“¢ J have only 10 colonies, and as most of them are new, I 
hall realize practically nothing this year. The spring weather 
was so cold that the bees could not work on the early flow, 
and there is little honey to be had now. My new colonies are 
— at work, but one or two older and strong colonies are 
Hanging out, and fighting most of the time, killing large 





quantities of bees (workers as well as drones). They are still 
rearing brood, but no swarms have issued this season from 
any of wy colonies. There is plenty of room in the supers, 
and they build some comb, but store little honey in the frames, 
seeming content with the supply in the brood-chamber. This, 
of course, only applies to the old, strong colonies, as there are 
no supers on the new colonies, which have at present plenty 
to do downstairs. 


In order to strengthen a weak colony I transposed it and 
my strongest fighting colony, putting the weak colony in place 
of the strong one. The fighting and loafing now prevail at the 
old stand, where I placed the weak colony, although there is 
lots of room and work to be done within. What is the matter ? 

Los Gatos, Calif., July 9. H. S. S. 


ANSWER.—I suppose there is little to be done in the field, 
so the bees try to rob any colony that is not strong enough or 
active enough to defend itself. A queenless colony is es- 
pecially likely to be overcome by robbers. Transposing colo- 
nies is a very unsatisfactory way to strengthen a weak one. 














southern Department. 


{Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—Ep.] 








Working for Increase of Colonies. 


I have 15 colonies of bees, and have increased, by arti- 
ficial swarming, 8 colonies from one up to date this year. All 
are doing nicely, and the old colony is still very strong. To 
increase my apiary is my desire. 

How late can I follow this up? If I feed my bees through 
the winter I would like to increase my apiary to 100 colonies 
next year. I like the Bee Journal, and can’t do without it. 

Rosebud, Tex., July 6. Mrs. S. 8. 


ANSWER.—The swiftest horse is not always the safest 
horse. Anditis not the best plan to multiply colonies too 
rapidly. One good, strong colony in the fall is more profitable 
than a dozen weak colonies in a begging condition. Such col- 
onies, in the summing up, unless the season is very propitious, 
are usually a dead loss so far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned. 

My advice would be, to get your colonies as strong as pos- 
sible this fall, and with sufficient stores to carry them over 
the winter until they can gather from natural sources in the 
spring, and do not depend upon the chances of ‘feeding 
through the winter.” 

i 2 


How Far Will Bees Travel for Forage ¢--Honey 
from Sumac, Aster, Cotton-Bloom, Corn- 
Tassel and Cowpea. 


1. How far will bees travel for honey? There is a quan- 
tity of asters within three miles of my bees; will they go that 
far? 

2. What do you think of sumac as a honey-plant ? 

3. Do bees gather honey from corn-tassel ? 

4. From cotton-bloom ? 

5. Please tell me what you think of pea-bloom for honey ? 

6. Does the aster yield honey every yearin this locality 
when frost does not cut it off? A. P. L., South Carolina. 


ANSWERS.—1. When hard up, they will go four miles, but 
this is too far to go to get honey to an advantage. Three 
miles is quite a common distance for them to travel. From 
to 2 miles is the best distance, 

2. Itisa good honey-plant. The honey is dark in color. 

3 and 4. In some seasons these blooms yield honey in suf- 
ficient quantities to store in the surplus department. 


5. The bloom of the cowpea is of such formation that the 
proboscis of the hive-bee is too short to reach down to the 
nectaries ; but just beneath the bloom are a number of little 
glands that secrete a sweet substance that is largely sought 
after by the bees. I have seen them work on it from morning 
to night: 

6. The aster isa pretty certain honey-yielder—rarely fails 
to do its duty. 
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Editorial Budget. 





The Biographical Sketch of the late Mr. Chas. 
E. Parks will be found on page 504 of this number of the Bee 
Journal; also his portrait on the first page. The biography 
was written by Rev. E. T. Abbott, the personal friend of Mr. 
Parks, and is exceedingly interesting. It will well repay a 
careful reading, as Mr. Parks was a successful business man, 
as well as a practical inventor. 
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The Eye of a Bee is a very interesting piece of 
work. A paragraph is going the rounds, which says that 
every bee has two kinds of eyes—the two large, compound 
ones, looking like hemispheres, on either side, and the three 
simple, or single eyes, which crown the head. Each compound 
eye (as one would naturally suppose from the term which 
designates it) is really an immense aggregation of eyes, each 
being composed of 3,500 facets, which means that every eye 
seen has its image reflected 3,500 times in the bee’s tiny 
brain. Every one of the facets is the base of an inverted 
hexagonal pyramid, whose apex is fitted snugly to the head. 
Each of these pyramid facets may be termed a perfect eye, 
for each has its own iris and optic nerve. 


Who Has Honey to Sell?—For four or five 
weeks in June and July, there was an advertisement in the 
Bee Journal offering to pay ‘‘spot cash” for honey, and ask- 
ing that samples and prices be sudmitted. Now it may sur- 
prise you, but not a single response was given to that adver- 
tisement. The firm offering the ‘‘spot cash” are responsible, as 
I fully know, and it seems strange that among the whole list 
of Bee Journal readers, there isn’t one that has any honey to 
sell. Is it a fact, that there is no honey in the hands of bee- 
keepers this year? If you have honey, don’t you want to sell 
it, and get the cash for it? There surely must be honey in 
some part of this broad country. The conclusion arrived at 
by the advertiser referred to above was summed up in this 
sentence: ‘*‘ Something must be scarce besides money—either 
bee-keepers or bees.” It would appear that honey is also 
*¢ scarce.” 

Fall Management of Bees is thus commented 
upon by Mr. B. Taylor, of Minnesota, in the Farm, Stock and 
Home for Aug. 1: 


We do not intend to repeat last year’s disastrous experi- 
ence in having only old bees in the colonies to commence the 
five or six months that intervenes between housing in the fall 
and the rearing of mature brood in thespring. Weare giving 
our colonies large room in the brood-chambers, hoping to have 


them filled with fall honey, and brood-rearing kept up ag late 
as possible, so the hives may have plenty of winter stores and 
be filled with young bees that will live until younger begs ean 
be reared next spring to take their place, even if drouth op 
other causes should prevent a fiow of nectar. We wil) foo 
each colony 8 or 10 ounces of sugar syrup, made by mixin, 
equal weights of granulated sugar and water. We yjj| give 
this each evening from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15. The expense for 
sugar will not exceed 50 cents per colony. We have had peor 
honey crops now for several seasons, and many have quit the 
business, but we are not discouraged, as we have fu] faith 
that old, but sometimes seemingly fickle, Dame Nature wi 
return to her staid ways again. 
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Ripening Honey.—Prof. Cook, in the Rural (yy. 
fornian for July, says this about the importance of haying 
honey thoroughly ripened : 


The nectar which bees collect from the flowers is thin ang 
watery, and must be fully evaporated to make the best honey. 
This is why the bees do not at once cap over the cells after 
filling them with honey. They wait till evaporation is syff. 
cient to make the honey of such thickness or ‘ body” that jt 
is in no danger of souring or fermenting after being sealed, 
The bee-keeper should be equally wise and not extract the 
honey until it is capped over. This, of course, requires the 
extra labor of uncapping, and more, for it is easier to extract 
thin honey than to throw out that which has reached the 
proper consistency. Thus, there is always the temptation to 
extract unripe honey. 

I know of a very recent case in point: A bee-keeper sold 
to a large consumer a can of honey, with the advice to leave 
the screw cover off, or the can might burst. This meant that 
the honey was likely to ferment, or, in other words, it was un- 
ripe honey, and had been extracted too soon. Had the pur. 
chaser known the facts, he would have refused to purchase 
the article. 
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Apiarian Statistics are somewhat plentiful—if 
they were only as reliable as they are plentiful then they 
would be more satisfactory. The following paragraph is taken 
from the Michigan Farmer; I do not vouch for the correct 
ness of the figures, though probably they are somewhat rea- 
sonable: 

According to the London Times the yearly production of 
wax in continental Europe is about 15,000 tons, with a value 
approaching £1,350,000. Of honey, the annual production 
is estimated at 80,000 tons, and its value at £2,200,000. In 
the United States there are about 2,800,000 colonies of bees, 
producing annually some 30,000 tons of honey. No statistics 
relating to this part of the industry are collected in Great 


Britain. 
———_—-o-—___—_ 


He Got the ‘Ole Wass.’’—A negro boy, while 
walking along the street, took off his hat and struck at a wasp 
on aweed. Then, putting on his hat, with a look of disap- 
pointment in his black face, he said: 

**T thought I got dat ar ole wass.” 

**Didn’t you get him ?” 

‘*No, sah, but I’—he snatched off his hat, clapped his 
hand to his head, squatted down, and said in a surprised tone 
of voice: 

‘* Fi didn’t git dat ole wass after all!” 

f satiate 

Honey-Bees as Letter-Carriers.—An exchane’ 
says that a honey-bee, instead of a carrier-pigeon, for carry- 
ing a letter isa new idea. An English bee-keeper has beet 
training bees for this purpose. The insect is taken away fro 
the hive, a letter printed by microphotograpby is gummed to 
its back, and she is then thrown in the air. 


e 


2 — 
The Life-Saving Crew at Benton Harbor, Mich. 
have been successful in capturing two swarms of bees this 
season. Who has ever thought of utilizing such crews /° 
swarm-catchers ? The idea is not patented, I believe ! 


(=~ Why not earn some of the books offered on pag‘ dl 





of this number of the Bee Journal? Look at the offer. 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








FOUL BROOD FROM BUYING COMBS. 


Gleanings mentions a case in which a man got foul brood 
in his apiary by buying brood-combs from an infected apiary. 
Can’t be too careful. 

KEEPING DOWN GRASS IN FRONT OF HIVES. 


Is there a more disagreeable job connected with apiculture 
than keeping clear the front door yards of our little workers? 
I once covered a yard to the depth of three or four inches with 
sawdust, and congratulated myself as being master of the situ- 
ation until after being called at about three o’clock one morn- 
ing and combating with the fire fiend for hours. Well, I 
changed my mind—in short, concluded it wasn’t just the thing. 
—Somnambulist, in Progressive, 


[remember A. I. Root had the same trouble years ago. 
Salt keeps down growth in front of hives, but I think I like 
best ap old board, such as the side of a superannuated hive. 


HIVES FOR WINTERING. 


It is a generally conceded fact that bees will stand almost 
any degree of cold if well provisioned and keptdry. Reason- 
ing thus, I put half my colonies in the dovetailed hives in 
1893, and the only preparations I made was to see that they 
had plenty of honey, and put two empty supers or one empty 
hive-body on top and an extra heavy cushion of chaff on the 
top of the frames, leaving the outer walls of single thickness 
entirely unprotected...... After trying this experiment in the 
winter of 1893, I was perfectly satisfied with it, and last win- 
ter | worked it on all my hives and must say that my winter- 
ing by this plan has been perfect; and when I say ‘ perfect,” 
®mean that 100 per cent. of my colonies came through the 
winter bright, healthy and strong, and ready for business.— 
Ep. JotitEey, in American Bee-Keeper. 


The above is in accord with the practice of C. F. Muth, 
who gives no protection to the sides of his hives, but gives a 
good covering on top. 

KEEPING HONEYS SEPARATE. 


When the comb is capped in part and the remainder of the 
cells glisten as you look at the surface of the honey, you can 
consider it ready to extract. The inferior honey should be 
kept from a better quality, and even at the risk of having the 
inferior a little unripe we should keep them separate. By 
holding capped combs up to the light, patches of light may be 
distinguished from the dark, and by uncapping first one and 
then the other, the two can be kept separate even after it is 
stored together in the comb.—Canadian Bee Journal. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN CONVENTION. 


Says President Holtermann in Canadian Bee Journal: 

_ ‘Everywhere the prospects are exceedingly bright for the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Convention, which is to meet at 
Toronto during the time of the Toronto Exhibition, Sept. 4, 5 
and 6. Between the efforts of the able and hard-working 
Secretary of the Toronto Industrial Exhibition, Mr. H. J. Hill, 
and the efforts of the many bee-keepers and those having a 
sturdy influence in particular, the reduced railroad rates wil! 
cover a greater amount of territory than expected. A half- 
fare railroad rate will prevail from any part of Michigan to 
Toronto, and later we shall doubtless be able to announce 
many more reductions. We only require a fairly good honey 
season to have the largest attendance of members the North 
American has ever had. If you have any question you should 
like discussed at the Toronto convention, send it to the Secre- 
tary, W. Z. Hutchinson, Flint, Mich., or to the president, R. 
F. Holtermann, Brantford, Ont. 
SPEAKING UNKIND WORDS. 

_ Somnambulist comments thus in the Progressive Bee- 
Keeper: 

‘In June 20th American Bee Journal we find this editoria] 
assertion: ‘I am quite sure that it is always best to shut down 
on any and every discussion when it clearly appears that there 
is to follow n. re disrespectful personal characterizations than 
legitimate argument.’ ” 

‘Correct! Nothing is ever gained by letting out our disa- 
greeable thoughts and feelings. ‘Given an inch, they will de- 
mand an ell,’ every time, and before we know it, we are saying 
all manner of disagreeable things which really we donot mean, 
and we have stirred up in the one on whom we have vented 





our spleen, either wholesome contempt for our lack of self- 
control, or a spirit of anger and resentment which only recoils 
on us like a boomerang. To acquire steady control, it requires 
persistent patience, but in the mere trying there is gained 
strength. In the indulgence of an unruly temper there is 
everything to be lost, and everything to be gained through the 
control of the same.” 


RENEWING QUEENS IN THE FALL. 


Jacob Alpaugh says in Canadian Bee Journal: 

“I go around just after the honey harvest is over, and 
huut up all the colonies containing old queens, or colonies that 
did not winter well or do but little for me through the season. 
All such queens I kill as soon as I can after the flow, before 
the drones are all destroyed; I just let those hives start and 
rear cells: about eight days after I go through and destroy all 
cells where I do not wish any queens reared. Then I go to 
some hive where! killed an old queen that had previously done 
well, and take out cells and distribute them in the other hiyes 
where I had destroyed all cells. They will all accept them 
and in a few days will all have young queens and from good 
stock. Such queens are almost sure to do well for one season, 
providing they are properly wintered. If I wish to change the 
blood in a few of my colonies, I would send to some reliable 
dealer and get queens, and have them ready to put right in 
when the other ones were killed. My experience in supersed- 
ing in this way, and at the above time, is this: It prevents the 
colonies from using up a lot of stores, in rearing young bees 
only to die off and help to clog up the entrance in the winter. 
Where there is a fall flow it would probably be better to have 
young laying queens to replace the old ones. 


SOME ‘‘STRAY STRAWS” FROM GLEANINGS. 


For numbering hives, is there anything better than mova- 
ble tin tags? If not, what can I buy the numbers for? [Tag- 
board manilla, 50 cents per 100.—Ed. | 


White clover sometimes blooms late, making a second spur 
as a kind of afterthought. ButI never knew this late bloom 
to be used by the bees; whereas, they seem to work busily on 
the latest bloom of sweet clover. 


Alfalfa looks almost exactly like sweet clover, unless I’ve’ 
been fooled as to what alfalfa is. Why has no one ever told 
us this? But when alfalfa blooms, the blossom is purple, and 
the seed-pod looks a little like a snail. 


I don’t care for color or bands on the outside of bees, only 
so they have the good working qualities inside. But the out- 
side marks help me to judge something of the inside qualities. 
[But do you think lots of yellow is an indication of longevity 
and energy?—Ed. | 


Cement-coated nails are among the new things, and I didn’t 
think I’d like them better than rusted nails; but I’ve been 
using them, and like them very much. The advantage of 
being able to use lighter nails with the same holding power is 
not a smal! one. 


W. W. Woodley complains in British Bee Journal of foun- 
dation in center sections left untouched when others are 
sealed. He thinks it may be that wax sheets were too thick, 
and pressed when too cold, making the foundation too hard 
for bees to work—a hint to foundation-makers. 


More supersedures are observed with clipped queens than 
with whole wings, perhaps two to one; for the man who has 
his queens clipped observes every case of supersedure, and the 
others are not noticed one time in five. But the queens with 
whole wings are superseded all the same. |We never clip, but 
our queens get ‘‘superseded all the 8ame.”—Ed. | 

How thick is worker-comb? On p. 525 Heddon calls it 

3-16; Cowan says ‘“‘about ;” Dadant’s Langstroth ‘‘about 1 
inch,” and Prof. Cook wisely says it varies. I think new 
comb will be found % thick, (is it ever less?) increasing in 
thickness with years of brood-rearing till it reaches one inch 
or more. The increased thickness is all in the septum, the 
depths of the cells being always the same. [Seven-eighths of 
an inch is a fair average for breeding combs not over five years. 
I have measured scores of brood-combs from different hives, 
and have found them to register almost exactly .—Ed. | 
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Honey as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
oy age on which to write or paste recipes taken from otber sources. 
tis just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
information. Prices, postpaid. are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 cts.; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 





all orders to the Bee Journal office. 
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Canadian Beedom, 


Dead Brood That Died of Starvation. 

On page 457, I read a short item from J. M., describing a 
kind of dead brood he found in one of his colonies, and asked 
Dr. Miller if it is a case of foul brood. Dr. Miller replied that 
he didnt think it was, and asks ‘‘ What does Mr. McEvoy 
think of it ?” 

You are right, Dr. Miller; itis not acase of foul brood. 
It is what I call a genuine case of starved brood. The owner 
may say that McEvoy is surely very much mistaken about it 
being a case of starved brood, on account its being found in a 
colony that had plenty of honey. Now, to explain this, I will 
have to travel over a line that no man ever took before. 


Many years ago, when I found any dead brood in a hive 
of bees, the first thought that came to my mind was to find 
out the cause of death, and how to preventit. By a close ex- 
amination of the condition of things in the brood-chambers, 
after the sudden shutting off of honey-flows, and watching the 
effects of feeding bees at such times, or uncapping the sealed 
honey in the colonies so as to keep the bees well supplied with 
plenty of unsealed stores to feed the larve well, just the same 
as they always do when they are gathering and storing honey 
very fast—I soon discovered that brood often dies of starva- 
tion when the honey-flows are badly checked in the breeding 
season by frosts, very dry weather, or many days of rain. 
When these checks take place, the bees soon use up the un- 
sealed stores, and then they won’t uncap the sealed honey fast 
enough to keep pace with the amount of brood that requires 
feeding just then; and then the result will be some starved 
brood, here and there, right in some of the strongest, as well 
as in the very weakest, colonies. Some of the starved brood 
will be found on its back, and turned up a little in cells ready 
to cap or seal; in some of the capped cells a small pin-hole 
will be found in the capping of an odd cell where there is 
much of the brood starved. The starved brood in some cells 
will be white at first, and sunken down in ashapeless mass, 
and many of the small larve won’t have a particle of food, 
and will look like little, shrivelled-up worms in their cells. 

When the colonies have plenty of unsealed stores, the 
brood will always be found plump and very fat, and the most 
of the small larvz will be almost floating in food. The very 
dry season that we have had has dried everything up so that 
the bees cannot get enough honey in many partsof Ontario to 
feed the brood rightly. 

Many samples of combs with dead brood in them have 
been mailed to me this summer, with a request from the 
senders for me to answer at once what it was, after I had ex- 
amined it. In several cases the samples were starved brood, 
and the others were pure foul brood. [found one large api- 
ary with nearly all the brood in every colony a mass of de- 
cayed matter. This apiary had gotten into a very unhealthy 
oondition, through using old combs with a lot of dead brood 
n, and the amount of starved brood that was left in the 
combs to decay after it died. One of these colonies had the 
genuine article—pure foul brood—it would stretch over one 
nch when pulled out of the cells. I ordered all the combs to 
be removed in the evening, and either burned at once or made 
nto wax, and full sheets of foundation to be given in every 
case except the one that was foul, which was to be given comb 
foundation starters for four days, and then removed the fourth 
evening after for full sheets of foundation, and all to be fed 
while the bees were working out the foundation, as the bees 
were getting but little honey then. 


Where the colonies have not much starved brood in them, 
I would remove such combs out of the brood-chambers so they 








could not be used for rearing brood in, and would place them 
above the queen-excluders, and then fill up the brood 


bers with good, clean combs. But where the old com} 
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much decayed brood in them, I would ‘ draw the line nt 
there,” and make wax of them at once. 

**Is it foul brood ?” This is a question that J. FP. L, as. 
Dr. Miller (also on page 457) after he describes a kind of ea 
brood that he has. The Doctor replied that he would feay the 
worst, and so would I, if J. F. L. has dead brood going jy 
a real brown corruption. 

Every person who keeps bees should have Dr. Howarq’s 
book on ‘‘ Foul Brood.” It’s the best book on the subject eye 
published. Wa. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., July 23. 





{[Dr. Howard’s book can be had at the Bee Journal office 
for 25 cents: or clubbed with the Bee Journal for a 


year— 
both together for $1.10.—Epzrror. ] 
can enneeigipaiane a 


May Have to Feed—Wintering Bees. 


The honey crop is a total failure here this season, and up- 
less something unexpected turns upI will have to feed the 
bees, or else let them starve; but I don’t intend to let them 
starve, neither will I use the sulphur pit, as I saw recom. 
mended recently. But I will feed them, because they have 
been good, faithful servants of mine, and I expect in the near 
future (as I have in the past) to reap a rich reward for all the 
trouble and expense that I may be put to. 


OLD BEES PREFERRED FOR WINTERING. 

I would just like to say to B. Taylor, that last season my 
queens ceased laying in July, and by the middle of August | 
don’t think that there were more than 2O colonies that had 
any brood. I put 76 into winter quarters, and took 7 
alive, and all in good condition except 8 or 10, some of these 
latter having kept up brood-rearing late in the fall. The bees 
that should have come through the winter all right wore 
themselves out taking care of the baby bees, therefore they 
died a premature death, and left the colony weak in numbers. 


6 out 


This is the second time that 1 have wintered bees under 
the same conditions, and in both cases they came out in good 
condition. In fact, my bees came out in better condition last 
spring, and [ had less spring dwindling than I ever had be- 
fore, and I give the bees with age on them the credit. A child 
can’t stand the cold as well as an older person; a young ani- 
mal won’t winter as well as an older one; and I would rather 
have bees with age on them to winter, than to have them ex- 
pend their energy in brood-rearing, and then die before th 
winter is half over. If Iam right, as Dr. Miller says, stick a 
pin there. W. SHERINGTON. 

Riverside, Ont., July 24. 
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Liberal Book Premiums are offered on page 
511, for the work of getting new subscribers to the Bee J 
nal. It is a fine chance to get a complete apicultural library 
Think of it—5O cents’ worth of books given to the one send- 
ing a new subscriber! temember, please, that only present 
subscribers to the Bee Journal can take advantage of that 
offer. The publishers of the Bee Journal believe in making 1! 
an object for the old subscribers to push for new readers 
among their neighbors and friends, hence the generous pre- 
ium offers to them. It is hoped that all may begin 
work. Sample copies of the Bee Journal free. 


tp 


That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’”—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—both for only 


$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with $1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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{ big Offer to Present Subscribers Only ! 


50 cts. Worth of Books Free! Read On! 


We Wl 


il give to any present regular subscriber to the Bee Journal, 50 cents’ worth of the books 


described below for each NEW subscriber sent us for a year at $1.00. Send on the new sub- 


8CI 


ribers and select the books you want. This is an easy way to get some good books. 


No premium will also be given to the new subscriber. Now, everybody hustle up ! 


BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an Aplary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is “ fully up with the times ” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of anapiary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 20 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art,and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.40. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 
fully illustrated. Price, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
eyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining tothe care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 30 engravings. It was written especially for 
inners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 





Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
ofthis work is too well known to need further 
description of bis book. He ts a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnman.— 
his is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called BEES OF HONEY. 10. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


_ Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
mas G, Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
uschbauer.—Printed inGerman. A hand-book on 
ping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
d rican and German apiarists. Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 





Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
ventury 8 experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
atest work of the kind. Nearly 100 pages. Price, 50c. 


Dr. Howard's Book on Foul Brood. 
: Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of others. Price, 25 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
VCheshire.—its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


‘ Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
orc Wman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
- ate a demand for honey at home. Should be 
pc ittered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Ot prow uddings, FoamyWines, and uses of honey 
AUT medicine, 
es, prepaid jingle copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
oO for $1.50: 10 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 5u0 
18 | 00; Or 1000 for $15.00. 
"ven 200 or more are ordered, we wi!l print the 
ne ie eper's card (free of cost) on the front cover 
meron Binders, made especially for 
*E JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 


each number as fast as recei i 
: s eceived. ot mailabl 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. -_ > 
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Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 
HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 
gests what and how to plan itis a chapter fron 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding.—Hints 
to beginners in apiculture. A chapter from BEES 
AND HONEY. Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff-Packing, Bee Houses 
and Cellars. This is a chapter from BEES AND 
Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in-water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price, 40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts, 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Brief instructions in budding, 
grafting and layering: also propagation of fruit 
trees, vines and plants. 72 pages. Price 25 cts 


How We Made the Old Farm Pay, 
by Chas. A. Green,—Gives his personal experience 
on a fruit farm which he made yield a generous for- 
tune. 64 pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 
can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page, 
Following is the clubbing-list: 


1. Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........#2.10 
8. ABC of Bee-Culture..............c000 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide............... coe Lote 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....... 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Kearing ............ 1,65 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1.10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.] 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1.25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11. Rational Bee-Keeping [Pa er Lound] 1.75 
12, Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
13. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ oo kead 
14. Convention Hand-Book. eee © | 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing,..... ee 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ............0+. a>, oe 
19. How We Made the Old Farm Pay..... 1.15 


20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1 
21. Garden and Orchard...... a SS 
22. How to Propagate and Grow Fruit... 1. 
23. Rural Life...........+0. ee 
24. Emerson Binder for the Bee Journal. 1 
25. Commercial Calculator, No. 1.,....... 1.25 
26. Commercial! Calculator, No.2.. 





General Items, 


Prat Mat es ne Nene” a el ee i a ee 


Gathering Lots of Honey. 

The bees are doing well at this time, 
gathering lots of honey, but it is very dark; 
it is very thick and good—so thick I cannot 
extract to do any good, as the extractor 
will not throw it out, and it will not go 
through the strainer at all. 

Mrs. A. A. Simpson, 

Swarts, Pa., July 20. 





Short Crop—The Cut-Worm. 


We ought to get a good price for honey 
this season, judging from Eastern reports, 
and short crop in this section. The army 
or cut worm did sad havoc with the sages 
near the Coast, by eating the blossom-buds, 
and eating into and cutting off the blossom 
stems. M. H. MENDLESON. 

Ventura, Calif., July 12. 





Bees are Booming. 


Bees are doing well this year. The alfalfa 
is furnishing more nectar this season than 
it has for four years. My bees started in 
the sections earlier this year than ever be- 
fore. I have had 36 swarms so far. I have 
78 colonies, and they are filling the air with 
music. It has been raining and cloudy for 
three days, so they cannot go to the field. 
There is about 125 acres of alfalfa left for 
seed within reach of my bees this season. 

C. C. ZINN. 

New Windsor, Colo., July 12. 





Cured by Changing Queens. 

On page 450 Mr. D. B. Weber said his col- 
onies were all sick. Well, my colonies had 
the same thing two years ago. *I was afraid 
it was foul brood, sol gave all such colo- 
nies sheets of foundation, and new hives 
and frames, but that did not stop it, sol 
killed the queens, and gave them young 
ones, and they cleaned house in no time, 
and are all right yet. A man11 miles from 
my place had one colony that had the 
brood die the same say, in 1894. I told him 
to kill the old queen and give them a cell or 
a young queen. He did so, and he left the 
old combs in the hive; they cleaned house 
the same as mine, and are all right. 

Golden Gate, Minn. OrTTo BANKER. 


———__—_.-<- <-> << 


‘*Good Time Coming” is Here. 


The unexpected has happened again. The 
‘‘ good time coming” is here—partly. In- 
stead of having to buy sugar for the bees, I 
shall have honey to sell, and I shall not 
have to eat any sorghum molasses unless I 
want to. The copious rains which fell 
about the middle of June, brought out a 
good deal of white clover later in the 
month, and we had clover and basswood 
bloom here all in a heap. For the last three 
weeks every bee in the yard has been quiv- 
ering with excitement, and l have been so 
busy that anybody visiting me now would 
find ‘‘ weeds and things’’ enough around to 
‘* mark the locality.”’ 

Twelve colonies that have swarmed have 
given me 24 swarms, and they do not seem 
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Biggest Premium We Ever Offered ! 


THE BEE-KEEPER'S GUIDE 


MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This 15th and of Prof. Cook’s magnificent book of 460 pages, 
in neat and substantial cloth binding, we propose to give away to our present sub- 
scribers, for the work of getting NEw subscribers for the American Bee Journal. 


latest edition 


A description of the book here is quite unnecessary—it is simply the most com- 
complete scientific and practical bee-book published to-day. Fully illustrated, and 
all written in the most fascinating style. The author is also too well-known to the 
whole bee-world to require any introduction. No bee-keeper is fully equipped, or 
his library complete, without ‘‘ THE BrEE-KEEPER’s GUIDE.” 


HERE IS OUR GRAND OFFER: 


Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Journal (with $2.00), and we will 
mail you a copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. No premium is also giv- 
en to the new subscribers, under this offer. The postpaid price of the book alone 
is $1.25, or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year—both together for $1.75. 
But surely anybody can get only two new subscribers to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 


We want to give 
away 1000 copies of this book by Oct. 1. Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 56 Fifth Ave., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


California %* ) 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample C opy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES warn tettr tee. 


Keeper r’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The ** Model Coop.”’ for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state what you want 

J.W. ROUSE & CO,, Mexico, Mo. 











BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells up—the 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


Thos. @. Newman, **Uitre.co te 


SECTIONS, EBBEE-HAIVES, S)HIPPING-G) ASES 


We make a Specialty of these Goods, and defy Competition in 


QUALITY, WORKMANSHIP 
ee Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 





VERY CHEAP 











AND PRICES. 
and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


= Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _a9 





——— 
—. 


to be done yet, The old colonies that have 
not swarmed, and all the early swarms 
have each two supers on, the upper ones 
being filled, or nearly so. I think I cay trace 
some of this satisfactory condition of t} hings 
to the feeding which I did last season, late 
in August and early in September. My 
bees went into winter quarters very 
strong in numbers, and came out of winter 
quarters in a like condition. They woe, 
ready for work when there was work to be 
done. 

Leon, Iowa, July 12. 


EDWIN BEvixs 





Crop Almost a Failure. 


The honey crop is almost an entire {qjj. 
ure in this locality, owing to the long-con. 
tinued dry weather. Dr. O. 8. Bro 

Londonderry, Ohio, July 15. 





Best Crop in Five Years. 


We have had the best honey crop here in 
in tive years. The average per colony is 7 
pounds of comb honey, and over 100 pound 
where the extractor was used. 

R. B. Leany 

Higginsville, Mo., July 12. 


Bees Doing Well, Etc. 


Bees in this locality are doing well. | 
have been selling honey at 15 cents for 
choice white. The Des Moines market j 
slow at that price, on account of inferior 
grades of honey having been shipped in, and 
selling for 10 to 1214 cents. 

R. H. Loneworrs 

Polk City, Iowa, July 15. 








Everything Dried Up, Etc. 

Everything is dried up except corn. | 
am feeding my bees to keep them from 
starving. Did my bees go to basswood for 
honey? It isseven miles on an air line 
Some of them went up out of sight, and 
when they returned came down from above 
My winter loss. was 15 colonies, or about 
331¢ per cent.; but it was my fault 

There is quite a zood deal said in regard 
to bees working on strawberries. I have 
one-half an acre by the side of my bees 
and they work on them as long as they are 
in bloom. A. 8S. Srra 

Edwardsburg, Mich., July 8. 


+ <P + 


Winters Without Loss—The Season. 


l have been in the bee-business the past 
20 years, and have had a great many 
and downs—all the way down—until six 
years ago, when, in the fall of 1889, 1 had 
discovered how to winter bees to perfection 
without the loss of any. I placed in winter 
quarters 28 colonies last November, and 
kept them there undisturbed until March ~ 
and I did not lose one quart of bees fro! 
the 28. Some time in the near future ! will 
make known how this is done, so ¢! 
others can try it also. I do not wantt 
keep it to myself, as it is ‘too good t 
keep.”’ 

My bees did not do anything this seasoD 
until a week ago. I do not expect ver) 
much from them as long as this d! 
lasts. We have not had one inch of raid 
fall here since last October. My bees came 
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THER + QUEEN 
li 3% 
BY RETURN MAIL. 
Bred from the Manum Stock 
1 .commend these Queens for business 
rot ‘am sure they will stand our winters far 
better than the Golden variety. I have called 
for reports, and testimony is such that I turn 
my coat right side out again. Price, 75 cents 
each, three for $2.00. Queens warranted to 
produce 3-banded Bees, and safe arrival guar- 
anteed by the QUEEN SPECIALIST— 
j. F. WOOD, 
28Etf North Prescott, Mass. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 


—Take Notice— 
laci our order for Supplies 
a for my VERY Low PRICES on 
D. T. HIVES. SECTIONS, SMOKERS 
SHIPPING-CASES AND 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 


1SEtr A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


For July and August ony. To those who nev- 
er tried our strain of oney-Gathering 
Italians we will send one Sample Queen for 
the trifling sum of 50 cts. One Queen oat 
will be sent at above price to one address. All 
Queens Warranted Purely Mated. All Queens 
sent by return mail, weather permitting. 
Address all orders to, 
LEININGER BROS... 
28Etf FT. JENNINGS, OHIO. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your orders for SUP- 

PLIES, write for priceson 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 


NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


ts July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
Sy . . 
Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 


28Atf 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
lH AUAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


H. G. Acklin, ‘si‘ramsiina: 
Northwestern Agent For 
The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Send for | BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List § For Sale. 


°1A17 Mention the American Ber Journai 
Orange-Blossom, Alfalfa or Sage 


HONEY 


For Sale Cheap. 
15sDtt Cc. WwW. Dayton, Florence, Calif. 
Mention *’ ¢ American Bee Journal. 
RE ADE write to any of our 
advertisers, either in 


ordering, or asking about the Goods 
— will please state that they saw 
e Advertisement in this paper. 


























OC this Journal who 


out of winter quarters in first-class condi- 
tion, and were all ready to swarm when the 
frost struck, May 12; in fact, I had hived 
two swarms before the frost, but that two 
weeks of cold weather settled the swarming 
question. They commericed destroying the 
drones right off,so no more increase this 
season. H. J. Lane. 
Monticello, Iowa, July 8. 





Heavy Rains in Kansas. 


Very heavy rains are now falling 
throughout this section. J. H. Wine. 
Syracuse, Kans., July 23. 





Not Discouraged. 


The honey season is closing in Callfornia. 
Our anticipations of a large honey-yield 
have not been realized, yet we have “raised 
enough honey ”’ to prevent discouragement. 

ELLEN C. BLAND. 

Fernando, Calif., July 17. 





A Correction. 


On page 450, in the item headed ‘ Five- 
Banded Bees,”’ there is a mistake. I meant 
to say if it were xo more trouble to rear 
queens that produced all 5-banded bees 
than it is to rear queens that produced bees 
with two or three bands, the five-banded 
would lead. 

The American Bee Journal is a welcome 
visitor to my house every Friday. 

Mt. Aerial, Ky. J. W. HENSON. 





Getting Honey from White Clover. 


Bees came through the winter in fine 
condition. They are getting a large quan- 
ity of honey from white clover. The pros- 
pects for a big honey-flow this fall are good. 

ALVIN T. BALL. 

E. Blackstone, Mass., July 8. 





Bees Doing Poorly. 


Bees are doing poorly in western Con- 
necticut thisseason. They started off well 
in the spring, reared brood rapidly, and 
a good crop of honey was looked for. 
The dry weather came on, and the white 
clover was a failure—no basswood, and now 
we must look for the fall honey-flow for 
winter stores. The hives are full of bees, 
and nothing to do, any more than to get 
their living. H. H. Knapp. 

Danbury, Conn., July 8. 





Uniting Swarms. 


I read an article on page 458, regarding 
uniting colonies, which was of particular 
interest to me, asI have been uniting all 
swarms that came out since the 15th, and 
the smaller ones since the 10th. Where the 
cluster is not too far from the stand, I take 
toita hive with a small colony, just as I 
would an empty one, and spread a sheet 
and set the hive on it, then shake the clus- 
ter in front of it. I use considerable smoke 
on both colonies—most on the outside one— 
and have not failed to have them go right in 
and go to work without any fighting et all. I 
have not found more than a dozen dead 





bees in front of any hive afterwards. I, of 





Convention Notices. 


CALIFORNIA.—The next meeting of the Tu- 
lare County Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held in Visalia, Aug. 14, 1895. All interested 
are invited. J. E. YounG, Sec. 
Visalia, Calif. 


Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Greenville, Tex., Aug. 
21 and 22,1895. Good premiums are offered 
for best exhibits. All are invited to attend. 
Deport, Tex. W. H. Ware, Sec. 


ILLINOIS. — The annual meeting of the 
Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held at the residence of O. Taylor, in 
Harlem, [ll.,on Tuesday, Aug. 20,1895. All 
are cordially invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 
New Milford, Ill. 


TENNESSEE.—The next annual meeting of 
the East Tennessee Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Mulberry Gap, Tenn., on 
August 16, 1895. The members are ur; to 
attend and all bee-keepers are invited to be 
present. i. F COLEMAN, Sec. 

Sneedville, Tenn, 


KANSAS,—There will be a meeting of the 
Southeastern Kansas Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion in Fort Scott. Kans., on pt. 19, 1895. 
All are cordially invited to come and havea 
good time. There will be a full program. 

Bronson, Kans. J.C. BALCH, Sec. 


Wisconsin.—The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Platteville, Wis., Oct. 8 and 9, 
1895. “Come,every one.” Don't get dis- 
couragedif we haven't got acrop of honey. 
We will have a good time at Platteville, just 
thesame. Bring your wives and daughters 
with you. Many interesting subjects will be 
discussed. M. M. Rice, Sec. 

Boscobel, Wis. 





eee 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OFFICERS FOR 1895. 
PreEs.—R. F. Holtermann..... Brantford, Ont 


Vice-PrEs.—L. D. Stilson......... York, Nebr 
SecRETARY.—W. Z. Hutchinson...Flint, Mich. 
TREASURER.—J. T. Calvert...... Medina, Ohio. 


Wational Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PREs.DENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 


GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 
147 South Western Avenue. 





ants or Exchanges. 


This department is only for your ‘“* Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,”’ and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time. when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges for cash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 


Cie ak i ah i ee i ee eh i eh el i i 


Oo a ey re a “Civil War in 
America” (3 vols.), for Honey. Address, 
J. C. York, Alliance, Ohio. 





DISHES ? 


No need ofit. The Faultless 
Quaker will do it for you and 
save time, hands, dishes, money, 


and atience;no 
scalded hands, 
broken or chip- 
ped dishes, no 
muss. Washes, 


rinces. dries and 

polishes quickly. 

ade of best ma- 

W terial, lasts a life- 

time. Se)! at sight. 

m Agents, womenor 

twee . ™ men of honor de- 

a er y i employ- 

s il me ment may havea 
aying | 

xy writing now 

f for descriptive circulars and terms to agents, 


JThe QUAKER NOVELTY CO., Salem, 0. 
@4€>@>4>0>°4> 0°45 0° 4) 








Mention the American Bee Journa! 
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course, return the hive toits old stand as 
soon as possible. 

I have in each case, except the lastswarm, 
taken the queen from the hive, asl was 
more certain to find her, though in one 
case I should have preferred to have kept 
the queen in the hive. 

The last swarm I hived at a considerable 
distance from home, in a small box, and 
took it home, and as I preferred the queen 
in the hive, I shook the box in front of 
the hive, intending to catch the queen 
in the new colony as she was about to go 
in, but she eluded me and got into the hive 
with the others. ‘The next morning I 
looked through the hive and found the old 
queen attending to business undisturbed in 
one side of the hive (she is a full-blood grey 
Carniolan), and the other (a 3-banded Ital- 
ian) enclosed in a ball of bees, nearly all 
of which were her own breed. The others 
were mixed all through the hive. I res- 
cued her from the hands of her friends, and 
put her into a cage and introduced her to 
another colony. 

The article referred to (on page 453) 
showed me that I could safely let both 
queens into the hive without danger to the 
united colony; and the above experience 
shows that I have at least a good chance of 
saving the queen that I prefer in such cases. 

E. L. DuNHAM. 

Greeley, Colo., July 20. 

BABABABABABABDABABABABDABAMA 


Queens and Queen-Rearinzg.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bes JourNAL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JouRrNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free as a premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
BeE JouRNAL a year—both for only $1.40. 
Send all orders to the BEE JOURNAL office. 





Binders for this size of the American 
Bee Journal wecan furnish for 75 cents 
each, postpaid; or we will club it with the 
Bee Journal for a year—both for $1.60. We 
have afew of the old size (6x9) Binders 
left, that we will mail for only 40 cents 
each, to close them out. 


nia 
Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wi!] 
send them sample copies of the Brg 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 








Aug. 5, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


—s i il il el el i el i el di ed a a a ed 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 
is 50 cents extra. To all others. $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


ee Hebblewhite & ®.. 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales. Australia. are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 
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Important to All Subseribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
and all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
vour paper is addressed, when writing to us. 

A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Hiow to Send Money.—Remit by 
Express, Post-Office Money Order. or Bank 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had. Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK: otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
cashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 

Money Orders.—Make all Money Or- 
ders payable at Chicago, Ill.—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscrip- 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber. but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 


Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year -both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 
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ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


Queens, 75 cents, or two for $1.00. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
29A8t SWARTS, Greene Co., PA. 
Mention tue Americon Bee Journat 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 512. 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotation, 


CHICAGO, ILL., June 7.—We have oy, 
dull season which we look forward to “ 
pect. Honey is entirely forgotten durin 
months of June, July and August. The, ~ 
ket is pretty well cleaned up of al] grades tt 
honey, so the prospects are encourayi,.y" 
the coming season. We are getting 13@ Ye 

J 


Usual 


Oli 


for light comb. All 
CHICAGO, ILuL., May 23.— The trade ir 
comb honey ts very light at this time Of the 


year—as it is between seasons. Soon we w 
get the new crop, and it will come on « } ™ 
market. Just now what little com) cit 
brings l4c. for the best grades. Extract.) 
5%@7c. All good grades of beeswax, 3. 
R. A. B. & (y 


CHICAGO, Ixt., July 30.—We are now hay 
ing some inquiries for comb honey, ang ev. 
pect our first receipts of fancy white to «» 
at 15c.; No. lb white will bring 14¢.: no tpro,. 
ble to sell fancy honey; No. 2 quality sell... 
10@13c., depending upon condition. Whi. 
extracted, 6@7c., depending upon flavor 
dark, 5@6ce. 8.T. F. & Co, ° 


CINCINNATI, O., July 8.—There is a goo 
demand for extracted honey at 4@7c.. with 
small supply on the market. Demand is fq), 
for choice white comb honey at12@l4c. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25@23\ 
good to choice yellow. 


are 





ex 


; lor 
C.F. M. &&§ 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 20.—Old stock os 
honey well cleaned up. Some new comb op 
the market. We quote: New comb. No. | 
white, 1-lbs.. 14@1ic.; No. 2, 12@13c.; No,} 
amber, 12@13c.; No.2, 10@1lc. Extracted 
white, 6@6%c.; amber, 5@6c. 

Beeswax, 22c. C.C.C. & Co 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 18.—The new 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and js 
in fairdemand. No new extracted honey! 
arrived in this market as yet. We quot 
Comb honey, 9@13c. Extracted, 44@é6c 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulteration 
of beeswax has demoralized our market this 
spring, and has hurt our sales considerab| 
Price, 25@27c. W.A.S 





NEW YORK, N. Y., July 6.—The market js 
about bare of comb honey and there is no de 
mand at the present. The market is quiet on 
extracted. Demand is limited, with plenty of 
supply arriving to meet the demands and 
more. We quote: California, 6@6%c.: South 
ern. choice, 60@65c. per gallon; common, 50 
@55c. per gallon. Beeswax is declining and 
selling at from 29@30c, at present, but the 
indications are that the price will decline still 
further. H. B. &§ 





j HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F. Muts & Sox 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, 0 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Mention the American Bee Journ. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 


Chicago, Llls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. : 
R, A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street 


New York, N. W. 
F. I. Sace & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 

120 & 122 West Broadway 

CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 

Kaneas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLEMOMS & Co., 423 Walnut St 


Buffalo, N. WV. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St. 


Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF, MurH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central 4v® 
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UEENS! 


row ready by return mail, reared in full col- 
- eve the best honey-gathering strains 


in America, at the following very low prices: 


per % dozen 
Warranted purely-mated 
“ per % dozen 
per dozen 
¢ von want Queens for business, get my 
It peliable on 40-p. descriptive Catalog 
Free. w. W. CARY, Colrain, Mass. 
27 Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





——+ 


be Protection 


De shepherd of de sheep fole, 
Him say, “Oh! wool is cheap, 
But it’s part of my religion, 
That dogsshan’t kill de sheep.” 


So he put de Page Fence all aroun’ 

De young an’ fat, de ole an’ thin, 

And de dogs dey how! an’ knash der teef, 
For dey know dey can’t get in. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


Mention the Americon Bee Journe 


Select Tested 
Italian Queens 


Friends, I will have 200 Select Tested Queens 
for sale Sept. 1, at $1.00 each or $10.00 per 
dozen. Untested, 50 cents each, or $5.00 per 
dozen. Tested Queens 75 cents each. or $6.00 
per dozen, either Golden Italians or [mported 
stock at same price. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address. 


F. A. CROWELL, 
31Atf GRANGER, MINN. 
Vention, the Amerivcar. Bee Jocurne 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leatber-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. "94—at 75ec., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sell an extra-large amount. 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spr ng 350 Nuclei—have | home and 
a apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
Strain. 

ee Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wo. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 
: Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb.a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lotof Wax iuto Foundation. | 
am furnishing large vealers, and can also 
please you, Beeswax taken at all times. 
Vrite tor Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA. WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

DAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 
CHICAGO. 


Hours 9 to 4, 














Question - Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


. 











(ieens and Nuclei ! 


Untested Tts 

Tested, $1.0 
Nuclei, by 
. . Address. Cc. E. MEAD 

57 Artesian Ave., Station D, CHICAGO. ILL. 


tian Queens, by return mail, 75c; 
0; Select Tested, $1.50. 
express—per Frame, 7c. 
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Highest Cellar Temperature in 
Winter and Not Cause the 
Queen to Lay. 


Query 983.—What is the highest point I 
can keep the thermometer steadily through- 
out the winter in the cellar without danger of 
setting the queen to laying ?—Mich. 


E. France—I don’t know. 

B. Taylor—I do not know. 

Jas. A. Stone-—I do not know. 
Rev. M. Mahin—I do not know. 
Mrs. L. Harrison—At about 40°. 
Chas. Dadant & Son—40° to 45°. 


C. H. Dibbern—Not much above 45°, 
Fahr. 


Dr. C. C. Miller—I think I’ve read 
about 50°, 

W. G. Larrabee—l never wintered 
bees in the cellar. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—I should keep 
about 40° or 452. 


J. M. Hambaugh—I have never experi- 
mented along that tine. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—I don’t know, but 
45° is a good temperature. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—They seldom breed 
with the thermometer at 45°, Fahr. 

J. E. Pond—As I have never wintered 
bees in a cellar, I know nothing of the 
matter. 


J. A. Green—I have not had enough 
experiencd in cellar-wintering to answer 
definitely. 

P. H. Elwood—That depends largely 
upon the construction and ventilation of 
your hives. 

R. L. Taylor—I don’t know that the 
laying of the queen depends on that. 
Keep it at 42° to 45%. 

G. M. Doolittle—I aim at a tempera- 
ture of 45°, and consider that the best 
tem perature for cellar-wintering. 

Eugene Secor—45° is about right. If 
the queen does begin to lay the latter 
part of March, 1 think it is all right. 


Wm. M. Barnum—I have never yet 
wintered a colony in the cellar or other 
repository; but should say about 45°, 
Fahr. 

W. R. Graham—I will have to give Dr. 
Miller’s answer—‘‘I don’t know ”—as I 
live in the South, and have no experi- 
ence in that line. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—I do not know. I 
just let Old Probabilities regulate the 
weather, and leave my bees out in it 
with plenty of food of the right kind in 
the right place. 

G. W. Demaree—I really don’t know. 
But in ordinary winters in Kentucky, 
the queens begin to lay (sparingly) in 
January, and will show some brood 
through February, March, etc. 


H. D. Cutting—In a damp cellar, 45°, 
I always prefer to have them begin in 
the cellar. With a cross of Syrians and 
Italians I have had % complement of 
brood when bees were put out about 
April 1 to 8. 

Allen Pringle—In the case of queens 
which have passed one winter, say 55 
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to 60°. In the case of queens reared 
the latter part of the season, which have 
not passed a winter, 45° is as high as 
would be safe. In the first case, when 
wintering on sugar syrup with very liitle 
pollen in the hive, the temperature may 
be 10° to 15° higher, and the same in 
the second case. 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 


bad Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
¢ and button to studs on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piece 
_ Of black to see threugh. 
It is easily put together and folds 
ympactly in a case, 1x6x7 Inches, 
—the whole weighing but 5 ounces 
It can be worn over an ordinary hat; fits any head; 
does not obstruct the vision, and can be worn tn bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
filles bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


Nets, 50 cts. each. 

2” This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75: or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 

GEORGE W. YORE & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


GOLDEN QUEENS 


7 My Bees are bred 
From Texas. ‘vor Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness. 

2" Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, $1. 


J, 0. GIVEN ' ES mae. 
10A286) Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Langstrothm-Honey-Bee 


—REVISED BY THE DADANTS— 








This mignificent classic in bee-literature has 
been entirely re-written. and is fully illustra- 
ted. It treats of everything relating to bees 
and bee-keeping. Noapiarian library is com- 
ilete without this standard work by Rev. L. 
? Langstroth—the Futher of American Bee- 
(Culture. It has 520 pages, and is substun- 
tially bound in cloth, 

Price, post paid, $1.40; or clubbed with the 
Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.15; or 
the book free as a premium for gending us 4 
New Subscribers to the Bee Jouma!l at $1 each 


G. W. YORK & CO., 56 5th Ave., Chicago, Il. 


180) “MONEY [89 
ror BUSINESS, ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices” Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J. P. Hl. BROWN, AV SST. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Original Adel Queens ! ! 


This famous strain of Yellow-Banded Bees 
are giving satisfaction where they have been 
introduced. | have had tnis strain in my api- 
ary six years, and never bave had a swarm of 
bees from them. And in the particular colo- 
ny from which I am rearing Queens, | have 
never received a sting. Every subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal can obtain one 
WARRANTED QUEEN by remitting 75 cts. Or 
$1.50 pays for the above bee-paper and one of 
the finest ** Adel’’ Queens. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, 
30Atf WENHAM, MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Jowrnal. 
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SAVE MONEY ! ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of es | 
first-class goods. Wealso publish TH 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 
valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


ce W. M. Gerrish, of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


What's the Use 
of Keeping Bees 


If you do not sell the honey? That's what we 
are here for. Get our high prices before sell- 


ing. 
Cc. R. HORRIE & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, Hl. 


24A13 Mention the American Bee Journa. 








7 SAY to the readers 
of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sell 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $700 
Five Colonies..... 3000 
Ten Colonies...... 5000 
1 untested queen. 100 


6 queens 550 
12 = = 1000 
l tested Queen... $150 

= meens. 400 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
ie “ Queens 5 0C 





Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


S@ Circular free, giving full particulars regard 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 


""G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Have been carefully bred for producing comb 
honey for the past 18 years, and by a special 
method for producing large, long-lived, pro- 
lific Queens. Can furnish either 3 or 5 Band- 
ed stock, bred in separate yards. 3-Banded 
bred from my own or Imported Mother. No 
foul brood or paralysis. Warranted Queens, 
yurely mated, 60 cts.; Tested, $1.00; Selected 
reeders, #2.50. Discount on quantities. 
27Atf J. H. GOOD, Nappanee, Ind. 
- Is a good thing ] 
Free Silver vutitere'ssomefyp YOU 
thing better 


Until further notice I will furnish COMB 
FOUNDATION as follows: 


10 lbs. Heavy or Medium Brood Fdn.33.50 


12A25t 








10 lbs. Lik bt 3,60 
10 Ibs. Thin Surplus Foundation.... 4.00 
10 lbs. Extra-Thin Surplus Fdn...... 4.50 


No orders will be accepted at these prices 
from persoms living east of New York State. 


For BEESWAX —fair quality, delivered 
here, 27c. cash; 29c. in trade. 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, I11 
28A13 Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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Abbott’s Space. That “St. Joe” Hie! 








Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Need. 


Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 


(7 YEARS AGO DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


Was first offered forsale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept it for years fo 
sale. Why? Because they want to handle only the best goods, and they say they 
get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation: 4 


Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. | G.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne. Ina. 

C, F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio L. Hanssen, Davenport, Lowa. 

Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. ©. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. 

Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Llls. E. C, Haglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 
Walter 8. Pouder, een. Ind 

E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mo. 

J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 

John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 

J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, lowa. 

Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. 

Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 

Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 


We also make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, 
‘ BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL TIMES. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun. 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Mention the American Bee Journat. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frame 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Sarplas Honey 
Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.,N.Y. 








E. Kretchmer., Red Oak, lowa. 

Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. 

G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. 

La. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., Donaldsonville, La. 
E. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo. 





3-Frame Nucleus and Italian Queen 


—$2.50.— 
Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 


Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK, N. Y 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FEEDING BACK 














Honey to secure the completion of unfinished sections can be made very profitable if rightly 
managed during the hot weather of July and August. In * ADVANCED SeeOutrvas may 
be found complete instructions regarding the selection and preparation of colonies, prepars 


tion of the feed, manipulation necessary to secure the rapid capping of the combs, time for 
removing the honey, and how to manageif a few sections ina case are not quite complete; 
in short, all of the “* kinks”’ that have been learned from years of experience and the “ feed 
ing back’’ of tonsof honey. Price of the book, 50 cts. 


QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL. 


Remember thatI am selling Nice, Yellow, Tested Italian Queens, of this year’s rearing, 
$1.00 each, or six for 85.00, and sending them by return mail EVERY TIME—have been doing § 
for two months. * ADVANCED BEE-CULTURE’’ and one Qneen for $1.25. The Book. Queen 
and REVIEW one year for $2.00. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, FLINT, MICH. 


Notice ! 


We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the Porters 
whereby we secure for this country the control of the sale of that very excellent 


and almost indispensable implement— 
A bb bbe 














THE PORTE 


It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us for p! 
in both large and small quantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 








